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The efforts of the foreign languages department at 
the College of St. Thomar to introduce a new major in international 
business illustrate the psychological barriers to innovation. Neither 
the collage's business department nor the local multinational 
corporations took international business very seriously, and the new 
endeavor was received with condescension. Increasing global 
competition gradually made the concept of an international business 
major more attractive within the college and within the state, making 
possible the addition of a master's program in international 
business. While the program has been successful, its language segment 
is still not viewed as an integral or necessary part of the program 
by some employers and faculty. Even traditional language faculty do 
not always accept business language instruction as important, and 
this remains the most difficult barrier to overcome. Business 
language faculty must show professionalism, commitment, and 
productivity in both teaching and research, and support their 
colleagues in both traditional literature instruction and in business 
language in order to establish the legitimacy of the field. (MSE) 
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THE BUSINESS LANGUAGE TEACHER: 
THE PROBLEM OF BEING TAKEN SERIOUSLY 



PAUL A. SCHONS 



The Departnent of Foreign Languages ot the College of St. 
Thoaas introduced a new aajor in international business 
approxiaately 10 years ago. Our approaches to the department 
of business seeking cooperation encountered polite though 
soaewhat condescending reactions. The BA department had no 
objection to our developing such a aajor, but aade it clear 
that they did not wish to become directly involved. After all 
they already had important things to do. They did specify 
that they would prefer that the major not be called an 
international business major but rather a language major with 
a concentration in business. Limited in this way. they 
regarded our attempts as harmless — not to be taken very 
seriously. 

At that time there were of course several multinational 
corporate headquarters in Ninneapolis/St . Paul — 3M, 
Honeywell, H.B. Fuller, Pillsbury, Tennant, Control Data, to 
name a few. But in effect the multinationals did not yet 
take international business very seriously. Our approaches 
to business tended to receive the same polite but 



condescending welcoae ve had experienced in our approaches to 
our own buaineas departaent. This was partly becauae we 
were, of courae, only foreign language teachers rather than 
buaineas teachera. Partly it was, however, becauae the older 
tradition of aeeing the international aarket as only a 
auppleaent ^o the aerioua aarket — the domestic aarket — still 
had ita aany adherents. Everyone knew that English is the 
language of business— and at that tiae that aeant in aany 
■inds that all buaineas world wide is carried out in Engliah 
and of courae in the correct faahion: The American Vay. 

All of theae attitudea began to change, however, as it became 
more clear that there was suddenly aoae very serious 
competition elsewhere on the planet, more importantly, that 
foreign buainesses were beginning to operate on the basis of 
global atrategiea, and worae. were harveating notice«:ble 
market ahares in our domestic market. American business 
began to be aware that it would have to globalize its 
atrategies to remain competitive, not only internationally 
but even in the doaeatic market. Suddenly academic business 
departmenta began to feel preasure to add international 
componenta to the curriculum. 

In our caae the reault was that the concept of an 
international business major auddenly became attractive to 
our buaineaa department. It ia rather clear that if the 
department of foreign languagea had not already had a program 



in place, the departaent of business would not have aade o 
vigorous atteapt to include a language aegaent in the 
international business aajor they now want d. As It waa, the 
prograa was in place and coaaon planning led to a two track 
aajor in international business — one with a priaary 
concentration in business and one with a priaary 
concentration in a foreign language. This dual track 
international business aajor has now been in place for five 
jkors. The buaineas concentration requirea 6 couraes in a 
foreign language. The language concentration requires 8 
courses in business and econoaics. Both insist at least a 
aeaester to be taken abroad. 

Two jrars ago the continued aense of need on the part of 
Aaerican business to globalize, the vision of Governor 
Perpich of Minnesota in atrongly supporting international 
educational prograas, and plans for a Minnesota World trade 
center aade it seen reasonable for as to add to our prograas 
a aasters program in international aanagenent as an option 
within our MBA prograa. Froa the undergraduate base the 
departaent of foreign languages played an active role in 
planning for the new aasters prograa, which clarifies partly 
how the new program caae to have a strong required component 
of Foreign language atudy. 

The international aasters program when it begins its third 
year of operation in Fall, 1986 will have an enrollment of 



about 250 students. Nearly all are buaineaaperaona vho vork 
full tiae during the day and take courses evenings and 
Saturdays. Of the fourteen required courses two are foreign 
language courses at the post intermediate level. To 
accoaaodate students with little or no previous language 
experience, the prograa offers non-credit intensive courses 
at the beginning and interaediate levels. The tvo required 
Ian uage courses required for graduation and offered for 
credit are an introduction to business concepts and practices 
and a course in current events of the target cultural area 
with, of course, an eaohasis on business and economics. All 
presentations, discussions, readings, and tests in the tvo 
required credit courses are in the target language. Courses 
are c!«rrently avail^Me in French. Geraan. Japanese and 
Spanish. By individual arrangenent students are permitted to 
transfer equivalent courses in other languages into ':he 
progrss. 

After some struggle over a ten year period, our foreign 
language instructors have becoae an integral part of 
international business programs in undergraduate and graduate 
programs. Foreign language teachers have for some time also 
taught language courses on site for multinational buainess in 
the area. Foreign language teachers have begun to accept 
assignments from multinational business as consultants on 
international mattera on an individual basis and as a part of 
teams composed of lang*iage profeasors and business 



professors. We are certainly tsktn aore seriously thsn was 
the casi» ten yeara ago, but difficulties reaain. Ve still 
encounter an occasional case in which an eaplcyer ia willing 
to pay the cost of tuition for an employee in the aasterf) 
prograa etcept for the cost of the language courses. Certain 
of the business professors in the HBA progran are still 
perplexed at the preaence of language teachers at MBA faculty 
■eetings and aore ao to encounter language teachers on MBA 
decision aaking coaaittees. Many of our colleagues still 
expect that the sole function of 7,anguage teachers is to put 
endings on verbs, prepare vocabt^lary liats, possibly recite 
series of prepositions, and generally do whatever aeaningless 
things they think language teachers do. Perhaps those in 
French aight occaaional sip a glass of wine with students and 
those in Geraan guzzle soae beer. Many atill have no concept 
of the extent to which language and culture aight affect 
business practices and success or failure except that as 
everyone knows, you never show the soles of your feet to the 
Buddha! 

Integral though we language people aay be to the program, we 
are not underatood nor always taken very seriously. To many, 
language teachers are a part of a current fad in buaineas 
and, hopefully, will aoon pass away again. I would aasune 
that those are the aame persons who hope equally ardently 
that foreign coapetition and the whole troublesome business 
of globalization will alao aoon pasa away. It ia usually a 
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surprise of Bome magnitude to such persons that a language 
teacher sight have sons interest in or such aore 
surprisingly, actually know aonething about buaineas* 

Butf Hoving from their misconceptions to our own 
consideration of our own role, I should say that if we are 
planning to be involved in business prograas for a while, and 
^ plan to be Bore than a part of a passing fad, we had full 

well better know soaething about business. And yet 
I fear that all-too-of ten this is an area in which we do not 
take ourselves very seriously. 

It is self-delusion if we feel that language is language and 
that to prepare ourselves to becoae active in the teaching of 
business language we need only develop soae additional 
vocabulary and essentially apply what we already know to a 
business situation. 

We have learned that to assure students that if they learn 
the language well and focus on business vocabulary, they will 
a.relv find a job ab* .ad, in deception. If auch were the 
case, I speculate that there would be no uneaployaent in the 
world, for each country on the face of this globe haa, in 
fact, a aurplus of natives who sp<$ak the language very well 
indeed. Better even than our best students at graduation. 

To find a position in and to be aucceaaful in an 
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international diviaion our foraer a^udents Bust be very good 
in Mnagesent, aarketingt engineering, accounting, or 
whatever their choaen apecialization mbj be. The language 
will aaaiat then but ia clearly not their priaary akill. 
There aay veil be a day vhen language akill say becoae a 
requiaite for eaployaent in international diviaiona of U. S. 
companies aa it ia in effect in aany foreign conpaniea, but 
it ia clear that that day haa not yet cose. Further, even 
vhen auch a day may cose, the technical akilla rather than 
the language akilla vill reaain tht applicanta celling point. 

In Buch the aane vay that ve have learned on our vay to 
prof esaionalian in buainess language that atudents aust not 
have inflated ideaa of vhat language vill do for them, ac 
■uat ve learn to ceaae deluding our^elvea that the ability to 
teach buaineaa language ia aiaply a matter of vocabulary 
devoid of knovledge of buaineaa practicea and devoid of 
product intereat. We auat ceaae deluding ouraelvea that the 
teaching of businesa language is a matter of methodology 
rather than alao a matter of groving aophistication in 
buaineaa and economic a. 

Thia perception makea the move to buaineaa language perhaps 
leas attractive, for to develop auch knovledge and 
underatanding ia a lengthy and difficult proceaa. 

For the moat part ve in languagea have received our degrees 



in literary crlticitm, linguistics, and perhaps pedagogy. At 
■ost universities a part of the huaanities departaental 
culture has long been to learn to look down on business 
departments as less worthy and most likely teaching nothing 
of substance in coaparison to our lofty endeavors. If we are 
to develop a profession in business language, we aust learn 
to do away with whatever rennants of such elitism remain with 
us anu learn to think of "getting our hands dirty" with 
practical studies as perhaps not dirty at all but rather an 
involved and critical study. We must learn to appreciate the 
co'iplexity and intellectual attractiveness of the 
investigation of commercial development. (In retrospect it 
seems strange indeed that in traditional language teaching, 
we have thought we itere teaching all the essential elements 
of a culture while blissfully ignoring the economic atpects 
of that culture. In this respect I am convinced that 
developing expertise in business and economics will add a 
very important component to traditional civilization and 
culture courses.) 



becoming truly professional in the field of business language 
will involve for nost of us rather a great deal of 
development and retraining. We should be taking aeminars in 
our countries of focus involving business and economics. We 
should be taking courses at our home universities in business 
and also learning American business practice, for the 
puccessful teriching of foreign business practices involves 
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us in coBparing to Aaerican structures. In the sane way that 
traditional Isnguage teaching has slwavs involved tssching a 
grest deal of English to our students tr, enable thea to 
understsnd the workings of the foreign language, teaching 
business Isnguage involves us in the necessity of teaching a 
great deal of business. (The wsy out asny of us have 
probably used on- occssionjwhen confronted with s technical 
question, "I sa s Isngusge teacher, not a business teacher." 
is siaply not scceptable if we are to take ourselves 
seriously as a profession, if we are to be taken seriously by 
our students, snd if we are to be taken seriously by the 
business coaaunity we wish to serve.) 



We should be sttending business conferences rather than 
liaiting ourselves to only those professional conferences 
such ss this one intended priaarily for language t<*achers. 
At conferences such ss this one, we should be insistent on 
Isrge nuabers of business content presentations rather than 
only presentstions on aethodology, program reports, snd 
tesching aateriala. (I am delighted, by the way that this 
conference seeas yesr by year to be tending more in that 
direction. ) 



We should be seeking wsys to gain sone business experience, 
prefersbly sbrosd or in international divisions but also in 
domestic situstions. Our students and our colleagues will 
tend to take us aore seriously if we have direct experience 
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in business situstions snd csn relate our teaching to on the 
job experience. (I blush to renember how in my own first 
stteapts to teach business Gernan what strsnge perceptions I 
bsd of what sight go on in an office either here or in 
Geraany . ) 

lather than liaiting our experience to business Isngusge 
«• textbooks from which we sight teach, we should be reading the 

important business Bagazinea and newspspers in our language/ 
cultural area. The difficulty with textbooks in this field is 
that they outdate so very quickly and of course they are 
redinentary. It strikes me as impossible to offer a dynamic 
business course without making frequent reference to day to 
day events as they develop in 
the cuitursl area in which we are teaching. 

In our hiring, we should consider for some of our positions 
in business Isngusge, those who hsd trsined for tesching but 
for one reason or another went into business. Because of 
sslsry differences such people are frequently unwilling to 
return to academia on a permanent basis but frequently sre 
plessed to take on poaitions on a part time basis. The 
presence of people with such s bsckground is useful to a 
developing department not only through the experience they 
themselves bring to the clsssroom but slso through their 
sharing of information with traditionally educated and 
experienced colleagues who sre sttempting to develop skills 
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in business language. 

In the face of such auggestions aany nay proteat that our 
function is that of language teacher — not business teacher. 
I counter that that ia incorrect. Language ia not an 
abstraction — eapecially not in the business language 
classroom. It is ccnnunication within a body of knowledge. 
^ At a tise when literature was the exclusive vehicle of 

language teaching, it was generally agreed that the language 
teacher should know something about literature. In a new 
profession in which business is the vehicle of language 
teaching we should expect ourselves to know something about 
business. 

If we take ourselves seriously in developing a profession, 
and one which is more chan a temporary fad, we ahould begin 
to give some thought to a doctoral program which will train 
with business and economics as a vehicle in the aame way that 
the traditional PhD has trained with literature as a vehicle. 

At least until such a degree nay have come into existence, we 
face yet another group which does not take business language 
teachers very seriously: our colleagues in languagea. As I 
implied earlier there ia an ingrained culture in humanities 
departmenta which teaches PhD candidates to regard business 
studies with disdain. Our experienced colleagues and the 
youKg greenhornr coming into the profession, although often 
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at oddB on so many issueSt seen at least to be of one aind in 
regard to thia important point of prejudice. It ia aonetines 
a question which is aore difficult to bear, the diatfice from 
which business professors look down upon us ss language 
teachers or the distance from which language teachers look 
down upon us aa having **aold out** to pragmatic interests. 



This lack of understanding from our language colleagues has 
negative, impact on our ability to build a business language 
program. In our experience at St. Thomas student response 
has been consistently very strong as it has been alao at 
other institutions and resulted in the program's growing 
quite rapidly. The problem in this is twofold. It is 
difficult to identify persons experienced in business 
language to recruit and it is alao difficult to attract 
tri^ditionally trained teachers willing tc learn to do 
business language. 
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As Chair of the language department I have found the process 
of conversion to be difficult and lengthy. The teacher must 
first be convinced that there is no canceling effect in 
teaching business language on one^a appreciation of 
literature and culture. It is actually still possible to 
teach a courae in literature once again after one haa been 
**tainted** by contact with buainess concepts. The truth of 
the matter ia that one may by this contact be a better 
teacher of literature having broadened one*s scope and 
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developed a sore universal understanding of a foreign 
culture. 

Even after the initial tolerance has been reached, problems 
remain. The first reaction of the teacher new to the area is 
to move to the conclusion that one can simply teach 
traditional civilization and culture courses with a bit of 
^ added business vocabulary and a few business anecdotes. 

There remains usually a continuing reluctance to undertake 
•erious new learning in the field. There remains a sense of 
selling out if one goes so far as to actually develop a fully 
new course devoted to business. In fairnesst the next step 
does involve a bit of a risk. In the area of business 
language there is a sufficient amount to learn that the 
required amount of learning for excellent teaching in the 
area does detract from the amount of time one might devote to 
research in one's original field. Serious longer term work 
in business language does thus in fact impair one's ability 
to continue serious work in the traditional fields. Further« 
since the field is so very dynamic and changing, a serious 
commitment to the field requires an ever increasing time 
commitment to remain current. 

i.^suming one does make the commitment to develop expertise in 
business language and does make th^ time comnitmentt there 
remains a further problem group which tends not to take the 
field of business language seriously: the departmental rank 
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and tenure committee. Such committees tend to be populated 
by elder and more traditionalist faculty vho at beat fail to 
regard business language as a serious ard/or aignificant area 
of endeavor. At vorst they may regard this specialty as a 
threat. Indeed if the number of tenure slots is limited and 
the department has not yet tenured its late medieval lyric 
apecialist, the upcoming business language teacher is a 
% aerious threat. The large business language class seems 

further a direct threat to the profeasor vho ma/ face 
diminishing numbers in the Eighteenth Century literature 
class. 

Finally ve come to the point where ve may be concerned about 
someone taking us too seriously!! 

The problems ve face are essentially the problems any nev 
field encounters. The inertia of tradition is difficult to 
overcome. Yet it must be moved if there is to be progress and 
development. The responsibility for the required effort lies 
with the practitioners. 

Of the various problems ve face, I ahould say that of the 
thr^e areas addressed here — acceptance by business, 
retraining ourselves, and acceptance by our colleaguea in 
language instruction — the last should be for the moment our 
most critical area of concern. Business has recognized the 
nerd for globalization and in that connection has begun to 
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recognize the need for training in language and culture. 
This recognition has not yet gone as far as we should like to 
see, but the narket is established. Assuming that language 
and cultural knowledge is an addendum to a corporation's 
conpetitive position, that fact will continue to develop the 
■arket to its ultinate deaand. This is not to say that we 
should not continue to be active in nurturing attitudes and 
recognitions toward greater naturity. That effort nust 
continue. But I doubt that that area any longer need be our 
prise concern. Although the often condescending attitude of 
our professional colleagues in business «ay be distressing it 
is not a serious threat to our own work. Unlike our 
colleagues in humanities, business teachers tend to react 
rather more quickly to the current needs of the day, and as 
buainess increasingly demonstrates the need for p<sople with 
backgrounds in language and culture the academic profession 
will react. 



Business language is taken seriously by students as is clear 
from the rapid growth of business language courses and 
programs nationwide and the increasing number of students 
enrolled. One hears that current student interests are often 
a reliable predictor of future trends — in this case we hope 
that is true! Beyond hoping, however there seems to be in 
this development a factor of aelf realization. As the number 
of business students graduated with language skills 
increases, it becomes easier for corporations to add such 
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problem facing us today. 
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the humanities change has traditionally come about very 
alovly. The Job market for language teachers has for some 
time been quite difficult. This factor vorks to the 
advantage of our interest in developing a new field, for 
teachers are much more willing to consider new skill 
development if it will assist in entry into an academic 
department. Student demand for such people is present, but 
our traditionalist colleagues never the less seem often quite 
reluctant to allow this new direction into the department. 
When business language people are brought into the department 
they are often made to feel as second class citizens — 
tolerated for a momentary need, but certainly not making 
serious contribution to the field. These difficulties, 
though unpleasant, can be tolerated. What can not be 
tolerated is the refusal of departments to tenure business 
language professor;^. This roadblock more than any other 
could strangle the young profession. 
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This is for the moment the greatest problem we face. We must 
be sure in our own minds that business language speaks to a 
long term need — that is, once again, we must take ourselves 
seriously. We must demonstrate professionalism to our 
colleagues through the very self confidence and productivity 
they may deny is to be found in this field. That 
productivity must take the form not only of excellence in 
teaching but also of critical research and generation of new 
knowledge. As we expect tolerance from literature and 
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linguistics specislists, ve aust show respect for snd 
continued interest in those sress. We nust support our 
collesgues work in their own sress; in this vsy ve csn 
perhsps begin to overcoBie the sense of threst thst the 
populsrity of business langusge courses nay srouse. We nust 
speak with one and other. We nust support each other's 
efforts. We veterans nust certainly support the self 
development snd progress tovsrd tenure of younger scholsrs in 
the field of business Isnguage . 

As women have long known in their attempts to be taken 
aeriously in academia, we all, in this new field, must take 
the same difficult route. To be ^qual, we must be better. 
The potential of this field would seem to justify the effort. 
Let us tske the challenge seriously in all of its 
ramifications. 
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